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not have given the same advice as H&ene de Fortes. He
would have given the same as General de Gaulle. As for
Alexis Leger, he would not have failed to be the advocate
of honour, of the Alliance and of the Empire.
In this unparalleled period there was one man who
fulfilled a difficult, grievous and burdensome mission with
an incomparable mixture of dignity, restraint, tact and
patience. This was the British Ambassador, Sir Ronald
Campbell.
The war had already been in progress about three months
when he was called upon to replace Sir Eric Phipps. He
was transferred from Belgrade, but he knew Paris well,
having previously been chavgi d'affaires there for several
years. Reserved, discreet and aloof, he was admirably
representative of the solid character of his country. Of
him, as of many of his compatriots, it could be truthfully
said that, once his teeth had sunk home, they would not
relax their grip. But he was something more than tenacious
and firm. To precision of language he added that delicacy
of perception which understands, discriminates and divines.
When anyone tried to dazzle his clearness of vision by some
clumsy subterfuge, he was far too much of a diplomat to
complain, but with a faintly sardonic smile allowed his
lips to suggest the lesson which does not wound. Just as he
could be confiding, but with prudence, to one who deserved
such confidence, so by his coolness and his steady glance
he could confuse the person who sought to deceive him.
He would not easily be duped. In fact, he would not
be duped at all. Anyone who imagined he had succeeded
in doing so had to pay for his own presumption. For his
part, he had no reason to hide where his duty lay; he
had no ulterior motives. He was not given to over-
indulgence in long sentences, but the man to whom he
talked could not pretend not to understand, so plainly
did he express his meaning. Each word was carefully
weighed, and it was invariably the right word for the
occasion.